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NETHERLANDS ANTILLES: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(Values estimated in millions of U.S. dollars unless stated.) 


Gross National Product 990 
Per capita income (thousands) 5 
Population (thousands) 198 
Labor Force (thousands) 70 
Employed (thousands) 53 
Unemployed (thousands) 17 
Minimum Wages (U.S. dollars per month in 1984) 
Construction 518 
Banks, Hotels, Restaurants 385 
Commercial Employees 333 
Domestic Services 160 


Money and Prices 
1987 


Money Supply 789 


Money 339 
Near-Money 450 


Consumer Price Index 
a r_ Bo 


Total Exports (FOB) 
Total Imports (CIF) 
Balance of Trade 

Total Non-oil Exports 
Total Non-oil Imports 
Balance on Non-oil Trade 


States fo oO 


Total Exports to U.S. (CIF) 
Petroleum Exports 
Imports from U.S. 


Tourism 

Stay-over Visitors (Thousands) 

St. Maarten (2150 rooms) 496 
Curacao (1250 rooms) 134 
Bonaire (500 rooms) 30 
Cruise Ship Calls (each) 

St. Maarten 452 
Curacao 158 
Bonaire 22 


Curacao’s Isla Oil Refinery 
Capacity 300,000 barrels per day 
Production (avg. 1st half 1987) 160,000 barrels per day 
Markets (first half 1986) 

Latin America 37 percent 

United States 34 percent 

Europe 15 percent 

Other 14 percent 





SUMMARY 


The Netherlands Antilles consists of five diverse Caribbean 
islands -- Curacao, St. Maarten, Bonaire, St. Eustatius, and 
Saba. Tourism, petroleum refining, and offshore financing are 
the mainstays of a relatively prosperous economy, which must 
adjust to declining government revenues. 


The islands are a self-governing component of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, which maintains responsibility for foreign 
policy and defense and provides economic assistance. Aruba 
separated from the Antilles in 1986 and now also enjoys 
self-governing status. Aruba is slated for full independence 
in 1996, but no date has been established for independence of 
the Netherlands Antilles. 


The Antilles enjoys a comparatively high per capita income and 
well-developed infrastructure compared to other countries in 
the region. The population is well-educated and multilingual. 
English is spoken widely. The currency is pegged to the U.S. 
dollar at 1.78 florins to the dollar. Inflation consequently 
mirrors trends in the United States. Unlike many Latin 
American countries, the Antilles have avoided large 
international debts. International reserves stood at $266 
million at the end of the third quarter of 1987. 


Almost all consumer and capital goods are imported, and the 
United States is the islands’ major supplier. Local 
manufacturing and agricultural production have been limited by 
a lack of natural resources, a generally arid climate, 
relatively high wages, and high utility and transportation 
costs. Antillean products, however, have preferential access 
to both the European Economic Community and the United States, 
the latter through the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI). 

Social benefits follow the Dutch model, and a law requires 
government approval before the dismissal of permanent employees. 


N CONOMIC S$ ON_AN N 


The depressed state of the world oil market and declining tax 
revenues have adversely affected the Antillean economy. The 
decline in oil prices led to the devaluation of the Venezuelan 
bolivar in 1983, which ended a substantial flow of Venezuelan 
tourists. In 1985 Shell abandoned the refinery which had 
brought prosperity to Curacao. The Venezuelan petroleum 
company took over on a 5-year lease, but on terms which mean 
less employment, lower wages, and lower government revenues 
than before. In 1987 the lease was renewed through 1994. In 
the mid 1990s, the refinery will need major new capital 
investments. 





The proceeds of a profits tax on Curacao’s offshore financial 
sector were a major source of government income, but they are 
projected to decline from almost $200 million in 1985 to under 
$100 million in 1989. To cope with the decline, some 1,000 
government jobs were eliminated in 1986. As many as 3,000 more 
will have to go in order to balance the budget by 1990, 
according to the recommendations of a consulting firm. A 
dispute between political parties over the reduction of 
government expenditures contributed directly to the fall of the 
government of Prime Minister Martina in early 1988. Asa 
result of the revenue decline, the Antillean Government is 
seeking budget support from the government of the Netherlands. 


Economic conditions vary, however, from island to island. 


Curacao: With some 160,000 inhabitants, Curacao is by far the 
largest market in the Antilles. Located about 35 miles off the 
coast of Venezuela, it has a diversified, if depressed, economy 
-- which includes an oil refinery, the largest repair drydock 
in the Western Hemisphere, a container port, an offshore 
financial sector, six major tourist hotels, oil transshipment 
and storage facilities, and a limestone mine. A rapidly 
growing free zone supplies goods to retailers on other 
Caribbean islands. The capital of the Antilles and the site of 
a Dutch military base, Curacao has daily air connections to the 
United States. Unemployment approaches 30 percent. The 
offshore financial sector is projected to contract and 
Curacao’s large public sector will contract as a result. The 
business climate, nevertheless, improved in 1987 compared to 
the previous year, according to a Curacao Chamber of Commerce 
survey. The development of tourism is a priority, and the 
government has sold one of the major hotels to private 
interests. Ground was broken for the island’s first new hotel 
in 18 years. A new Sonesta hotel is planned adjacent to the 
International Trade Center, which is due to open this year. 


St. Maarten: With some 25,000 inhabitants, St. Maarten is the 
center of the three Windward Islands, about 500 miles to the 
northeast of Curacao. The northern part of the island is part 
of France and is called St. Martin. St. Maarten is enjoying an 
economic boom based on tourism and is now the most prosperous 
of the Antillean islands. Stay over tourism more than doubled 
between 1980 and 1986. As a result the island is attracting 
illegal immigrants and has no unemployment. Local authorities 
enjoy substantial autonomy. All three Windward Islands are 
free ports with no customs duties, and protectionist measures 
which apply on Curacao and Bonaire do not extend to the 
Windward Islands. 





: Next in size with 10,000 inhabitants, Bonaire has a 
small but diversified economy based on tourism, petroleum 
transshipment, radio broadcasting, and salt mining. The island 
is one of the best dive sites in the world, and tourism has 
been built around the specialized needs of the diver. 


St. Eustatius and Saba: With 1,500 and 1,000 inhabitants, 
respectively, these Windward Islands are the smallest in the 
Antilles. The government is the major employer on each. St. 
Eustatius (or Statia) also has an oil transshipment terminal, 
and Saba has a small handicraft industry. Both islands attract 
short-stay tourists from St. Maarten. 
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Tourism: The Antilles offer opportunities for investment in 
new or existing hotels, as well as for suppliers of goods and 
services to the tourist industry. On Curacao, for example, 
most hotels are now owned by a government holding company, 
which is looking for private investors to purchase the 
properties. Investment possibilities in several new tourism 
projects also exist. The government offers a 10-year tax 
holiday and other incentives to new investors. 


International Trade Center: Curacao is due to complete a new 
trade center in 1988. The facility will consist of an office 
building, exhibition hall, convention center, and trade mart 
with permanent showrooms. The center is designed to provide 
modern facilities and to take advantage of Curacao’s 
connections with the markets of Europe, Latin America, and 
North America. 


Manufacturing: Products from the Netherlands Antilles enjoy 
preferential access to both the United States and the European 
Common Market. Paint and soap products, for example, have been 
exported to the United States duty free under CBI. At the same 
time, the Antillean Government has protected manufacturers in 
Curacao and Bonaire against foreign competition. If that 
policy is continued by the new government due to take office in 
1988, investors in new manufacturing enterprises would benefit 
from a protected local market and preferential access to major 
foreign markets, as well as from investment incentives like a 
10-year tax holiday and accelerated depreciation. 


Merchandise Sales: In 1985 the Antilles bought some $400 
million worth of American products. The population of just 
under 200,000 is swelled by foreign tourists, many of them from 
the United States. The Antilles also resell U.S. goods to 
other countries in the region, especially through the Curacao 
free zone. U.S. goods, however, face competition from 
inexpensive Venezuelan products and outright exclusion from 
Curacao and Bonaire if substitutes are manufactured locally. 











Show the world what 
you've come upy¥ 


now! 
AMERICAN INGENUITY 


American business is known around the world 
for its inventiveness, its competitiveness, and 
its ingenuity. Take advantage of America’s 
reputation and increase your profits through 
export. COMMERCIAL NEWS USA magazine 
- a showcase of American ingenuity - can get 
your message directly to over 80,000 business 
and government executives worldwide. 


Your company is part of the American business 


tradition. Join the thousands of U.S. firms each 
year that generate overseas interest and 
thousands of dollars in sales from listing their 
product in only one issue. You, too, can use 
this publication to find new overseas agents, 
distributors, licensees or end users for your 
product. 
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$200 - a fraction of the cost of commercial 
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your new product or service. It’s a great way to 
begin exporting or expand your current 
exporting activities. 


@) Commerce. Call the Department of Commerce 
District Office nearest you for more 
information on COMMERCIAL NEWS USA or 
the many other export assistance 
programs we have for you. You'll find 
a listing of the District Offices on 
page 144 in this publication. 


Commercial News USA is published by USDOC’s U.S. and 
Foreign Commercial Service, your global network of trade 


professionals. 


U.S. Department of Commerce 
International Trade Administration 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
HCHB Room 2106 

Washington, D.C. 20230 





International Trade Administration/US&FCS District Offices 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham—Rm. 302, 2015 2nd Ave. North, 
Berry Bldg., 35203 (205) 731-1331 


ALASKA 

Anchorage—701 C St., P.O. Box 32, 99513, 
(907) 271-5041 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Federal Bldg. & U.S. Courthouse, 
230 North Ist Ave., Rm. 3412, 85025, (602) 
261-3285 

ARKANSAS 

Little Rock—Suite 811, Savers Fed. Bldg., 
320 W. Capitol Ave., 72201, (501) 378-5794 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Rm. 800, 11777 San Vicente 
Bivd., 90049, (213) 209-6707 

eSanta Ana—116-A W. 4th St., Suite #1, 
92701, (714) 836-2461 

San Diego—6363 Greenwich Dr., 92122, 
(619) 557-5395 

* San Francisco—Fed. Bldg., Box 36013, 450 
Golden Gate Ave., 94102, (415) 556-5860 
COLORADO 

* Denver—Rm. 119, U.S. Customhouse, 
721-19th St., 80202, (303) 844-3246 
CONNECTICUT 

* Hartford-—Rm. 610-B, Fed. Office Bldg., 
450 Main St., 06103, (203) 240-3530 
DELAWARE 

Serviced by Philadelphia District Office 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

¢ Washington, D.C.—(Baltimore, Md. Dis- 
trict) Rm. 1066 HCHB, Department of Com- 
merce, 14th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
20230, (202) 377-3181 

FLORIDA 

Miami—Suite 224, Fed. Bldg., 51 S.W. First 
Ave., 33130, (305) 536-5267 

© Clearwater—128 North Osceola Ave. 33515, 
(813) 461-0011 

e Jacksonville—3100 University Blvd. South, 
32216, (904) 791-2796 

¢ Orlando—75 East Ivanhoe Bivd., 32804, 
(305) 425-1234 

¢ Tallahassee——Collins Bldg., Rm. 401, 107 
W. Gaines St., 32304, (904) 488-6469 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Suite 504, 1365 Peachtree St., N.E., 
30309, (404) 347-4872 

Savannah—120 Barnard St., A-107, 31402, 
(912) 944-4204 

HAWAII 

Honolulu—4106 Fed. Bidg., P.O. Box 50026, 
300 Ala Moana Bivd., 96850, (808) 541-1782 
IDAHO 

¢ Boise—(Denver, Colorado District) State- 
house, Room 113, 83720, (208) 334-9254 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago—1406 Mid Continental Plaza Bidg., 
55 East Monroe St., 60603, (312) 353-4450 

¢ Palatine—W.R. Harper College, Algonquin 
& Roselle Rd., 60067, (312) 397-3000, x-532 

¢ Rockford—515 North Court St., P.O. Box 
1747, 61110-0247, (815) 987-8100 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—357 U.S. Courthouse & Fed. 


Office Bldg., 46 East Ohio St., 46204, (317) 
269-6214 


* DENOTES REGIONAL OFFICE WITH SUPERVISORY REGIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
* DENOTES TRADE SPECIALIST AT A BRANCH OFFICE 


IOWA 
Des Moines—817 Fed. Bldg., 210 Walnut 
St., 50309, (515) 284-4222 
KANSAS 
e Wichita—(Kansas City, Missouri District) 
River Park Pl., Suite 565, 727 North Waco, 
67203, (316) 269-6160 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Rm. 636B, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg., 40202, (502) 582-5066 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—432 World Trade Center, No. 2 
Canal St., 70130, (504) 589-6546 
MAINE 
¢ Augusta—(Boston, Massachusetts Dis- 
trict) | Memorial Circle, Casco Bank Bldg., 
04330, (207) 622-8249 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—415 U.S. Customhouse, Gay and 
Lombard Sts., 21202, (301) 962-3560 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—World Trade Center, Suite 307 
Commonwealth Pier Area, 02210, (617) 
565-8563 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—1140 McNamara Bldg., 477 Michi- 
gan Ave., 48226, (313) 226-3650 
¢ Grand Rapids—300 Monroe N.W., Rm. 409, 
49503, (616) 456-2411 
MINNESOTA 

108 Fed. Bldg., 110 S. 4th St., 
$5401. (612) 348-1638 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—328 Jackson Mall Office Center, 
300 Woodrow Wilson Blvd., 39213, (601) 
965-4388 
MISSOURI 
*St. Louis—7911 Forsyth Blvd., Suite 610, 
63105, (314) 425-3302-4 


Kansas City—Rm. 635, 601 East 12th St., 


64106, (816) 426-3141 

MONTANA 

Serviced by Denver District Office 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha—11133 “O” St., 68137, (402) 221- 
3664 

NEVADA 

Reno—1755 E. Plumb Ln., #152, 89502, (702) 
784-5203 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Serviced by Boston District Office 

NEW JERSEY 

* Trenton—3131 Princeton Pike Bldg. 6, 
Suite 100, 08648, (609) 989-2100 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque—517 Gold, S.W., Suite 4303, 
87102, (505) 766-2386 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo—1312 Fed. Bldg., 111 West Huron 
St., 14202, (716) 846-4191 

¢ Rochester—121 East Ave., 14604, (716) 
263-6480 

New York—Fed. Office Bldg., 26 Fed. Plaza, 
Rm. 3718, Foley Sq., 10278, (212) 264-0634 
NORTH CAROLINA 

* Greensboro—324 W. Market St., P.O. Box 
1950, 27402, (919) 333-5345 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 


OHIO 

* Cincinnati—9504 Fed. Office Bldg., 550 
Main St., 45202, (513) 684-2944 
Cleveland—Rm. 600, 666 Euclid Ave., 44114 
(216) 522-4750 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—5S Broadway Executive Park, 
Suite 200, 6601 Broadway Extension, 73116, 
(405) 231-5302 

¢ Tulsa—440 S. Houston St., 74127, (918) 
581-7650 

OREGON 

Portland—Rm. 618, 1220 S.W. 3rd Ave., 
97204, (503) 221-3001 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—9448 Fed. Bldg., 600 Arch 
St., 19106 (215) 597-2866 

Pittsburgh—2002 Fed. Bidg., 1000 Liberty 
Ave., 15222, (412) 644-2850 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan (Hato Rey)}—Rm. 659-Fed. Bldg., 
00918, (809) 753-4555 

RHODE ISLAND 

¢ Providence—(Boston, Massachusetts Dis- 
trict) 7 Jackson Walkway, 02903, (401) 
528-5104, ext. 22 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia—Strom Thurmond Fed. Bldg., 
Suite 172, 1835 Assembly St., 29201 (803) 
765-5345 

¢ Charleston—17 Lockwood Dr., 29401, (803) 
724-4361 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville—Suite 1114, Parkway Towers, 404 
James Robertson Parkway, 37219-1505, 
(615) 736-5161 

¢ Memphis—555 Beale St., 38103, (901) 
521-4137 

TEXAS 

* Dallas—Rm. 7A5, 1100 Commerce St., 
75242, (214) 767-0542 

¢ Austin— P.O. Box 12728, Capitol Station, 
78711, (512) 472-5059 

Houston—2625 Fed. Courthouse, 515 Rusk 
St., 77002, (713) 229-2578 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Rm. 340 U.S. Courthouse, 
350 S. Main St., 84101, (801) 524-5116 
VERMONT 

Serviced by Boston District Office 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond—8010 Fed. Bidg., 400 North 8th 
St., 23240, (804) 771-2246 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle—3131 Elliott Ave., Suite 290, 98121, 
(206) 442-5616 

¢Spokane—P.O. Box 2170, 99210, (509) 
456-4557 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—3309 Fed. Bldg., 500 Quarrier 
St., 25301, (304) 347-5123 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee—Fed. Bldg., U.S. Courthouse, 
517 E. Wisc. Ave., 53202, (414) 291-3473 
WYOMING 

Serviced by Denver District Office 
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